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A VISION OF LIBERTY 


IBERTY! _ It 
word to conjure 
with, not to vex 
the ear in empty 
boastings. For Lib- 
erty means Justice, 
and Justice is the 
natural law — the 

law of health and symmetry and 

strength, of fraternity and co-opera- 
tion. 

We speak of Liberty as one thing, 
and of virtue, wealth, knowledge, 
invention, national strength and na- 
tional independence as other things. 
But of all these, Liberty is the 
source, the mother, the necessary 
condition. She is to virtue what 
light is to color; to wealth what 
sunshine is to grain; to knowledge 
what eyes are to sight. She is the 
genius of invention, the brawn of 
national strength, the spirit of na- 
tional independence. Where Lib- 
erty rises, there virtue grows, wealth 
increases, knowledge expands, in- 
vention multiplies human powers 
and in strength and spirit the free 
nation rises among her neighbors 
as Saul amid his brethren—taller 
and fairer. Where Liberty sinks, 
there virtue fades, wealth dimin- 
ishes, knowledge is forgotten, inven- 
tion ceases, and empires once 
mighty in arms and arts become a 
helpless prey to freer barbarians! 

Only in broken gleams and partial 
light has the sun of Liberty yet 
beamed among men, but all progress 
hath she called forth. 


is a 
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Shall we not trust her? 

In our time, as in times before, 
creep on the insidious forces that, 
producing inequality, destroy Lib- 


erty. On the horizon the clouds 
begin to lower. Liberty calls to us 
again. We must follow her fur- 


ther; we must trust her fully. Either 
we must wholly accept her or she 
will not stay. 

But if while there is yet time, we 
turn Justice and obey her, if we 
trust Liberty and follow her, the 
dangers that now threaten must dis- 
appear, the forces that now menace 
will turn to agencies of elevation. 
Think of the powers now wasted; 
of the infinite fields of knowledge 
yet to be explored; of the possibili- 
ties of which the wondrous inven- 
tions of this century give us but a 
hint. With want destroyed; with 


greed changed to noble passions; 
with the fraternity that is born of 
equality taking the place of the jeal- 
ousy and fear that now array men 
against each other; with mental 
power loosed by conditions that give 
to the humblest comfort and leisure; 
and who shall measure the heights 
to which our civilization may soar? 
Words fail the thought! It is the 
Golden Age of which poets have 
sung and high-raised seers have told 
in metaphor! It is the glorious 
vision which has always haunted 
man with gleams of fitful splendor. 
It is what he saw whose eyes at Pat- 
mos were closed in a trance. It is 
the culmination of Christianity— 
the City of God on earth. It is the 
reign of the Prince of Peace!— 





STRONG ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


SIHE power that ena- 
bles us to achieve 
results for labor is 
in strong intelli- 
gently conducted 
organizations. Our 
weapons some- 
times are crude, and sometimes 
they seem to be—and are—unwisely 
used; but they are all that we have, 
and if they are not very modern it 
is not our fault. To be compelled 
to continually fight oppression well 
fortified in its position, while we are 
poorly equipped, is a long and 
weary contest; and one cannot ex- 
pect much change in the methods 
and weapons, until there is a greater 
awakening to the realization of hu- 
man rights by the _ slumbering 
masses who are only indirectly af- 
fected by the contest. 

Public inconvenience and suffer- 
ing is held up by the opponents of 
organized labor as one of the great 
sins in an attempt to influence un- 
thinking non-combatants that la- 
bor’s fight is not a righteous cause. 
And because of the indirect suffer- 





Henry George in “Progress and 
Poverty.” 
ing of the public many schemes 


have been proposed to curtail our 
rightful liberties in carrying on 
contests to give to the laboring mil- 
lions justice and the right to live in 
decency and comfort. The public, 
feeling the sting of the ouslaught, 
oftentimes without thought of the 
justice of our position, condemns us 
and thereby aids in our defeat. 
There must come from the source 
of public opinion more expression 
of knowledge of human needs, and 
an awakening to the realization that 
the people must demand of wealth 
recognition of labor’s rights. People 
must more and more realize that a 
greater value must be placed upon 
human flesh and blood than upon 
paltry dollars. 

In the wild scramble for wealth, 
human weal, as a general proposi- 
tion, has been forgotten. In the 
glamour of the power and prestige 
for which wealth is sought, op- 
pressed humanity has been tram- 
pled under foot, and left mangled 
and bleeding. The real opponents 
of the labor movement have never 
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considered the matter from the an- 
gle of just dealing. Justice is not 
one of the component parts of those 
whose mission is the destruction of 
unionism. Theirs is a mission of 
destruction in the interests of self- 
aggrandizement and power regard- 
less of suffering and death. 

Men all agree that happiness is 
the final goal and to aid in bringing 
that much-sought for ideal the trade 
unions are playing a greater part 
than all other forces combined. 
Let me present these facts: The 
labor movement has redeemed from 
worse than slavery millions of 
struggling working people; giving 
them hope, sunlight, health, educa- 
tion and happiness; shortening 
their hours of toil that they might 
have time to recuperate, to strength- 
en vitality; giving time to associate 
with friends and family; regaining 
vitality to bring forth a vigorous 
generation; gaining time to properly 
direct inquiry into the philosophies 
of life for future citizenship, and 
in many other ways aiding society 


as a whole to make strides towards 
higher and better living. 

Besides shortening the working 
day and giving relief from arduous 
toil, the trade unions have forced 
better compensation for labor per- 
formed, so that men and women 
and children have been able to be 
better fed, better clothed and better 
housed. The result of this plan is 
better health, better morals and bet- 
ter citizenship, the greatest requi- 
sites toward a higher civilization. 
Trade unions have made better con- 
ditions in which people must work; 
they are taking the children from 
the factory and the shop, giving 
them a little sunlight and opportu- 
nity for education and development. 
You ask, “Is it labor that is forcing 
the recognition of those principles?” 
I say yes, most emphatically. Every 
concession to the toiler, every law 
on the nation’s statute books, every 
law of State and municipality in 
the interest of those who labor, are 
there as a direct result of organized 
labor’s efforts and demands.—Or- 
ganized Labor. 





A WELL-FILLED TREASURY AVERTS MANY STRUGGLES 


}N The American 
Federationist, cur- 
rent issue, Presi- 
dent Gompers, dis- 
cussing the advan- 
tages of high dues 
and low initiation 
fees, says, in part: 

“Power is necessary to influence. 
Power depends upon _ resources. 
This is true of the trade union as 
well as of every other organization. 
The labor organizations that have 
the greatest power to protect their 
members and the greatest influence 
in furthering the needs and the de- 
mands of their members are the 
labor organizations provided with 
ample, substantial financial re- 
sources. 

“There is only one way to accu- 
mulate organization funds—pay- 
ment of adequate union dues. Or- 





ganizations have found it a wise 
policy to increase low dues as rap- 
idly as possible, because increased 
financial resources, at their com- 
mand give them increased prestige, 
increased ability to secure better 
wages and working conditions and 
increased ability to provide against 
threatened dangers. There is no 
investment a wage-earner can make 
that will bring him greater returns 
than his union dues. If dues to the 
union are increased proportionally 
as the union increases wages, the 
power of the union to promote and 
safeguard the interests of its mem- 
bers becomes increasingly effective. 

“The financial organization of a 
trade union must be based on 
sound business principles. Wildcat 
finances in trade unions will be no 
more reliable than wildcat banking 
investments. Money will not get 
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into the union treasury by miracle 
or by the wishing process. The 
protection of a well-filled treasury 
is possible only for those who are 


willing to pay the price in dues, 
management and foresight. The 


very existence of a sound financial 
organization constitutes a defense 
of its members. Power does not 
always have to be aggressively used 
in order to be effective—reserve 
power is often the most potent. Con- 
sciousness that they possess power 
puts moral courage and confidence 
into the workers, and it puts fear 
into the hearts of those who would 
wrong them. When power exists 
there is hesitancy to deny the pos- 
sessors their rights or fair demands. 
The existence of the power of self- 
defense prevents many industrial 
struggles while the weak and help- 
less are wronged with impunity. 

“As union dues are increased it is 
possible to extend the system of 
union benefits. These benefits sup- 
plement the wages earned and ena- 
ble unionists to live better and more 
comfortably. 


“Labor organizations 
stantly preaching the gospel of 
higher wages. What wages are to 
the individual, dues are to the or- 
ganization. The ideal of the 
American Federation of Labor is to 
have each organization strong, com- 
petent to manage its affairs and to 
solve its own difficulties. While 
there is whole-souled sympathy and 
willingness to help fellow-workers 
in their time of need, yet the best re- 
sults for all workers can be obtained 
when each organization is free to 
protect and promote the rights and 
interests of its own members and to 
organize the yet unorganized. 

“But high dues should not be ac- 
companied by high initiation fee. 
Indeed the initiation fee should be 
small, thereby inviting and making 
it possible for the yet unorganized 
to join the union and to make com- 
mon cause with their fellow-work- 
ers to secure the common welfare 
of all. High dues regularly paid 
will inevitably lead to greater self- 
reliance, mutual interdependence, 
unity, solidarity, fraternity and fed- 
eration.” 


are con- 





LABOR CONDITIONS IN 


HE following is an 
extract from a let- 
ter from W. D. 
Mahon, General 
President of the 
Street Car Men’s 
Union, who has 
been traveling in 

Europe recently by order of his or- 

ganization for the purpose of ob- 

taining as much information as 
possible relative to their craft: 
“The transportation conditions 
in the city of Paris are very inter- 
esting. Paris is the largest city of 

France, with a population of 2,888,- 

110, and if we add the population 

of the environs, which practically 

form part of the French capital, we 
have a population of 3,350,000. So 
it is the most populous city outside 








GERMANY AND FRANCE 


of London in Europe. The city 
covers an area of nearly 20,000 
acres. The streets are very nar- 
row and crooked, with few excep- 
tions. Transportation is carried on 
by private surface, underground 
railway and electric omnibus com- 
panies. There is in service some 
24,000 omnibuses. The omnibus 
company employs 9,000 men. The 
underground is divided into two 
companies. The Metropolitan Un- 
derground employs some 4,000 
men. The North and South Under- 
ground employs 1,000 men. The 
surface roads, of which there are 
several, employ between 7,000 and 
8,000 persons. The employes of all 
these companies, so far as organi- 
zation is concerned, come under the 
jurisdiction of the Transportation 
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Workers, one of the national or- 
ganizations of France. France is 
organized in industries similar to 
Germany. As to organization, 
these men are not well organized. 
The men on the omnibuses are the 
best organized and have the best 
wages and conditions. It is claimed 
that about two-thirds of these men 
are organized. On the surface and 
underground roads less than one- 
third of the men are in the organ- 
ization. 

The workmen of France in no 
trade are so well organized as the 
workmen of Germany. They do 
not seem to comprehend or grasp 
the necessity for a united and sub- 
stantially built union. Neither do 
they give the attention to the bene- 
ficial features that the trade unions 
of Germany and America give. 
They are what we would call in the 
United States visionary unionists. 
They are not looking to their 
unions for the benefits that we look 
to our unions for, but they seem to 
lay all their hope in the strike. 
Said one of the officials to us, when 
we pointed out the fact that his 
trade was only partially organized: 
“Oh, that don’t matter; they are 
union men at heart, while not in 
the pocketbook, and they will all 
strike with us at any time.” 

The organized French workers 
are working upon the theory of the 
general strike. They seem to think 
that some day, in some manner, 
there will come a general suspen- 
sion of all labor, and that in this 
way labor will rise up and over- 
throw the present economic condi- 
tion and establish the millenium, 
and therefore they work upon a dif- 
ferent theory entirely than that of 
the organized workers of Germany. 
And oh, what a difference, when 
you pass from a study of the trade 
unions of Germany to those of 
France. It is like going from a 
warm pool of water into one filled 
with ice. In Germany, among the 
unions everything is in order and 


conducted on the most scientific 
business basis. They have high 
dues, compared with the wages 
they receive. They have their 
death, sick, disability and out of 
work benefits. They aim to unite 
every man with their unions. In 
addition they have their educa- 
tional movements, their papers and 
journals, schools of instruction, 
which reach clear down to the chil- 
dren. Every winter in Berlin there 
is conducted a school where the 
leaders of the trade unions go for 
instruction and education. These 
men are instructed in business, 
how to keep books, how to carry on 
conferences and conduct the affairs 
of the union. Over 40,000 trade 
unionists have been instructed in 
these schools. The German unions 
own their own buildings for their 
headquarters and offices. Then in 
addition to this they have their 
splendid co-operative movement. 
France has none of these. The dues 
paid by the French unionists are 
very small and insignificant. How 
they carry on any movement upon 
the dues paid is beyond our concep- 
tion. The only building owned by 
the French workers that we found 
was in Paris, where the national or- 
ganizations were just completing a 
small building for the offices of the 
unions. The co-operative move- 
ment of France is also very small 
compared with that of Germany. 
We have digressed some from the 
subject, but felt that it was neces- 
sary in order to give our readers a 
clear conception of the general con- 
ditions in the two countries, in 
order that they might appreciate 
the condition of the French work- 
er after having read our letters 
upon the German trade unions. 
The hours of the omnibus and 
street railway men of Paris are ten 
hours, completed within twelve, 
with one day off in seven. They are 
paid by the month and this seventh 
day is considered a free day, or one 
(Continued on Page 16.) 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


very seriously ill. He is unable to move in his bed and is in con- 

tinual pain. Our membership throughout the country will, I am 

sure, deeply regret this condition of Brother Briggs. He is known 
perhaps to nearly every one of our local officers and for him the kindest 
feeling prevails in every local union connected with the International 
Union. He has been a constant and faithful worker every since his elec- 
tion to the position of General Auditor at the Philadelphia convention in 
1905. It has been his duty to travel throughout the country, east, west, 
north and south, and not only has he had to deal with the financial con- 
dition of local organizations but he has been called upon by the General 
President and General Secretary-Treasurer, on many occasions, to handle 
wage scales and adjust other differences that happened to arise in local 
unions in the district in which he was working. During his days of pain 
and sickness unquestionably his mind wanders to every local union 
throughout the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood. In the 
twenty-four hours of day and night, during which he gets very little sleep, 
he continually thinks of some local union in some certain district of the 
country. Undoubtedly, a thousand times, the history of the organization 
stands pre-eminently before his mind. Those of us who have experienced 
a case of sickness that compelled us to remain in bed continually under- 
stand his feelings at this time. The office would suggest that any one 
who has time drop a line to Brother Briggs at his home, 1349 Sedgwick 
St., Chicago. It may be that your letter will be the means of relieving 
some of the pain he is now experiencing. A postal card or note, will, I 
am sure, be duly appreciated, besides is only a deserving tribute. We are 
bound to help our brothers in their hour of sickness or distress, and there 
is no member of the International Union entitled to any more considera- 
tion or respect at this time than Auditor Briggs. 


: UDITOR GEORGE W. BRIGGS is laid up at his home in Chicago 





sentatives of the United Brewery Workers of America and our 

International officers, at headquarters in Indianapolis, pertaining 

to matters between the two organizations. The Brewery Workers 
were represented by Joseph Proebstle, Martin McGraw and Joseph Oberg- 
fell. Our International was represented by General President Tobin and 
General Secretary-Treasurer Hughes. 

After discussing jurisdiction questions between the two organizations, 
it was decided that both organizations work together in harmony, and 
that the drivers of brewery wagons now in our organization could remain 
in our organization, if they see fit to do so, and that nothing would be 
done on the part of the Brewery Workers to compel them to join their 
organization, and vice versa with any soda or mineral water wagon 
drivers, now holding membership in the Brewery Workers’ organization, 
that is, that they should remain in that organization unless they desired 
to transfer their membership into the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. The Brewery Workers’ representatives stated that they had in all 
about 200 soft beer peddlers or drivers in their organization, the largest 


O: Monday, February 15, a conference was held between the repre- 
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number being in Philadelphia. It was also decided that in organizing bot- 
tling establishments in the future, that the Brewery Workers would also 
endeavor to organize the drivers, but would instruct them that they must 
belong to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and that no soft 
beer driver or whiskey driver would be taken, into their organization 
in the future. 

This ends a controversy that has been going on for years and we 
believe it will mean better conditions for both organizations. 


PPARENTLY the Bakers’ International Union does not believe in 
A obeying the mandates of the American Federation of Labor. The 

following explains itself, which was the result of the action of the 

St. Louis Central Body in unseating the delegates, as per instruc- 
tions from the American Federation of Labor: 

“St. Louis, Mo., January 2, 1915. 
“Mr. Chas. F. Hohmann, Editor Bakers’ Journal, 212 Bush Temple, 
Chicago, IIl.: 

“Dear Sir and Brother: 

“Owing to a decision of the recent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pertaining to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
having jurisdiction over salesmen of bakery goods, I wish to say in behalf 
of my organization that the instructions of the A. F. of L. have been car- 
ried out in the St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union in unseating 
the delegates of our local; but, nevertheless, our local has voted to remain 
under the banner of industrial organization and the Bakery Workers’ 
union label, and that decision will be carried out to the last drop of 
courage in our membership. 

“Wishing our sister locals great success in the new year, I remain, 

“Fraternally yours, 
“B. H. KOENIG, 
“President Bread Salesmen’s Union, Local No. 50. 


“The above is a fair, unsolicited expression of the spirit of the boys 
selling our goods, which spirit undoubtedly was not taken into considera- 
tion when the A. F. of L. rendered its decision, attempting to hand the 
organized bread salesmen bodily over to the teamsters, as if they were a 
commodity and not human beings, without the consent of those who are 
to be handed over. We appreciate the spirit of Brother Koenig, as 
expressed in behalf of his organization, and so far as the Bakers’ Journal, 
as the defender of their interests, is concerned, it will stick to them to 
the end.”—Bakers’ Journal. 

The above is a clipping from the Bakers’ Journal. 





VERY now and then we hear from some district or some local 
EB where the employers are endeavoring to establish something to- 

wards creating a better feeling between their employes and the 

concern for which they are working, mostly by the establishment 
of fraternal or insurance organizations within the confines of the concern. 
While we have no objections to the establishment of better relations, nor 
do we object to the promotion of a better feeling all round, at the same 
time we warn our membership against any scheme suggested, promoted 
or fostered by the employers whether it be beneficial, fraternal or political. 
The majority of employers have no other object in the establishment of 
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those fraternal institutions within their own business than the object of 
alienating men from their union. Philanthropy today on the part of em- 
ployers has a double purpose, in most instances. The purpose, first, of 
trying to help the men for the greater benefit of the employers, in the 
destruction of the union after a while. Therefore, we say to our members 
look out for institutions of this kind. Sometimes we have members within 
our organization that fall for this soft stuff and very often many of those 
members are sincere because they cannot see through the scheme. More 
often the promoters or backers of these schemes are union men who are 
in the employ of the concern in a dual capacity, first, as a driver or 
chauffeur, and second, as a detective or paid agent selling out his right 
as a union man. 

We have had occasion to write of this condition before and since our 
last issue a case of this kind has again been called to our attention in 
Chicago, where all of our unions are in first-class shape, but where the 
employers are jealous of the strength of the union and are using every 
means in their power to get on the inside, or to draw the confidence of 
the men away from the union by the establishment of a fraternal organ- 
ization, having in mind finally the destruction of the union. About two 
years ago the Borden Milk Company of Chicago, endeavored to start such 
an institution as described above, but the milk wagon drivers union suc- 
cessfully fought the proposition, which was backed by some of the mem- 
bers in the employ of the Borden Company. However, the union was too 
solid and was successful in convincing the employes of this company that 
the scheme was a dangerous one, and undoubtedly it was, because the 
first proof of the insincerity of the Borden Milk Company, is that they 
have about 500 drivers in New York City and they will not allow any one 
of them to belong to the union, and the conditions of the drivers in New 
York City are far inferior to the conditions of the organized drivers of 
the same company in Chicago. If they have any such thing as philan- 
thropy in view, or at heart, why do they not allow the men in New York 
who are working for them to organize into a trade union, whereby they 
can protect themselves instead of offering them charity? The milk wagon 
drivers, through their union, have brought up wages and shortened hours 
more than could be imagined a few years ago. They also have a $500.00 
death benefit attached to their local union and a sick benefit of $9.00 per 
week, which proves conclusively that they do not need charity or philan- 
thropy from the employer. The Ward-Corby people are trying to inau- 
gurate a similar system in Chicago district, and they loo are unorganized 
in every city in the country except Chicago. Local No. 734 of the Bakery 
Wagon Drivers are resisting this temptation or inducement, although as 
in the case of the Milk Wagon Drivers the proposition was advocated by 
some very stanch members of the union. We say to our membership, 
beware of the presents or gifts the employers offer you. They never gave 
us anything except when we forced it from them by fighting for it and 
when they offer anything there must be some poison in the gift, and when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself stamp out the clubs and fraternities 
that the employers are endeavoring to establish in certain districts through- 
out the country. The express companies of New York bought a club 
house and formed a fraternal organization for the drivers at the time 
they were organized a few years ago, and the drivers being new in the 
organization, fell for the proposition and in a short time there was no 
union and today there is no club—just as soon as the employers got rid 
of the union they destroyed the club. This is what results in many parts 
of the country. Before you enter into any of these schemes consult your 
International officers and we will advise you as best we can. 
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THINGS YOU OUGHT TO REMEMBER 


Tos: the union is composed of men and women who are trying 
to help humanity. That you are a part of the union and respon- 
sible for its condition. That if the union makes mistakes, it is 

your duty to help to correct them. That your union dues should be 
paid before any other indebtedness. That the officers of your union are se- 
lected by the majority and should be respected by you. 

That you have the right to aspire for anything within the gift of the 
organization by using the proper means. 

That should the union become dissolved we would go back to the 
brutal conditions under which we used to work. 

That today the union makes you an independent individual and not 
the cringing creature you were before the union was established. 

That we, in this country, should avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to join the union, because under many governments in Europe it is crim- 
inal to join an organization of labor. 

That there is much still to be done by the union and that we need it 
today more than ever before. 

That if flour sells for $10.00 a barrel, you will have to get more money 
in order to buy the flour. 

That you should always help another union by patronizing union 
inade products. 

That you are one of those who never think seriously about: your 
union unless there is a wage scale or an election up. 

That you never attend your meetings unless you have nothing else 
to do. 

That you are bound to attend the meetings of your union as much 
as you are bound to meet the other obligations of your daily life. 


That the good union man always has the interest of his employer 
at heart. 


That the organized trade union movement does not stand for wrong 
doing. 

That intoxication at any time, and especially during working hours, 
is a crime that organized labor detests and despises and will not condone. 

That dishonesty in handling the affairs of your employer should 
mean your instant discharge. 

That as we look for justice from others, we are bound also to render 
justice to those whom we deal with, especially our employers. 

That the best returns for a day’s work is the thought that you have 
done your full duty. 

That kindness to the weak brother means more than dollars and 
cents, in many instances. 

That courtesy at home and on the street denotes the true gentleman 
no matter what his wealth is. 

That proper consideration for the feelings of others always bespeaks 
nobleness in the individual. 

That as the world grows older the struggle becomes greater. 


That those who are not up and doing every hour of the day are going 
to fall behind in the race of life. 


And finally, that it is a distinct honor to wear your union emblem in 


a conspicuous place and to be proud of the fact that you are a member 
of your organization. 
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Texas. From information we received in this office, we were con- 

vinced, beyond the question of a doubt, that this union was being 

run by the famous Jack Thompson, that some of you will remem- 
ber at the Niagara Falls convention, and his colleague Jake Stine, for their 
own benefit. They would allow only a few men in the organization. They 
are both team owners themslevs, that is, they are partners in a teaming 
business and they wanted no other union teams in Ft. Worth except those 
teams owned by Jack and Jake. So, we took their charter away from 
them and sent Organizer Farrell into the district to reorganize the team- 
sters and chauffeurs of Ft. Worth, and to distinctly state that Jack or 
Jake could not belong, although they are prominent leaders in the Central 
Body. Housecleaning in the labor movement is as much of a necessity 
as in any other institution. The local unions are bound to clean house 
every now and then. We have a few good, congenial fellows who are 
always looking for the soft end of everything—those beautiful birds who 
are willing to earn one dollar and steal five, but the rank and file are 
becoming wiser every day and are getting rid of fellows of this kind. 
There is nothing so apt to keep a man honest, as to have him properly 
bonded. When temptation is surrounded with the fear of going to jail, 
men are more liable to be careful about breaking the law. What an awful 
scrubbing we had to give to the inside of our organization for the last 
eight or nine years. We still have, around the country, one or two local 
unions, that have within their membership one or two individuals who 
are not up to the standard. We are watching future developments, and 
believe your humble servant, that when we get the goods they will get on 
the outside pretty quick, so, beware! those of you who may read this note, 
and ask yourself if it is directed at you. 


‘Tt: office recently revoked the charter of Local No. 65 of Ft. Worth, 





that they wire the President of the United States, asking him to 
sign the Immigration Bill containing the literacy test. The General 
President sent the following telegram, as per the request of Presi- 

dent Gompers, the day before the bill was vetoed by the President: 


“Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
“T earnestly hope that you will sign the Immigration Bill, as it means 
a great deal to the membership of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs. Thousands of our men are out of employment now 
and each year conditions are getting worse. Reducing the flow of immi- 
gration will have some beneficial effect on employment for American 

toilers. The literacy test, in my opinion, is absolutely necessary. 
“DANIEL J. TOBIN, General President, 
“International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs.” 


P exitey GOMPERS sent a request to all International Unions, 


After the veto of the bill we were requested to write each congress- 
man asking him to vote for the passage of the Immigration Bill containing 
the literacy test over the President’s veto. We sent the following letter, 
which explains itself: 

“International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 

Helpers of America. 

“Indianapolis, Ind., January 29, 1915. 
“Dear Sir (Name of Congressman): 

“Recently President Wilson vetoed the Immigration Bill containing 

the literacy test. 
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“I am instructed by the General Executive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs of America, to write you re- 
questing you to vote in favor of the passage of this bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

“It means a great deal to the membership of our organization. We 
have thousands of men out of employment in every section of the country. 
It cannot be possible that the President of the United States thoroughly 
understands industrial conditions. The American working man is being 
driven to the wall year after year, mainly, as a result of immigrant labor. 
The children of the American workers are filling our jails and penal 
institutions because of the fact that they cannot find suitable employment, 
resulting from the overcrowding of the labor market. 

“Employers’ Associations and Shipping Trusts are selfish in their 
desire for unrestricted immigration conditions, because a surplus of labor 
means cheaper labor for the employers and the overflow of immigrants 
to this country means to the shipping trust enormous profits. 

“Religious organizations that are opposed to the literacy test take the 
position that unrestricted immigration will enlarge their congregations 
in this country. 

“The interests of the working masses of the nation are entirely over- 
looked by the above named interests. We, who are in the front, fighting 
and struggling with the thousands and thousands of workers know the 
conditions and we speak from actual contact with the workers, and experi- 
ence with conditions of life. If conditions continue as they are, that is, 
if the hundreds of thousands of workers from foreign countries are 
allowed to come into this country each year without any restriction, and 
especially the ignorant and uneducated class, it will be but a short time 
until the toiling men and women of this country will have to fight for 
bread that they and their children may live. 

“Look into conditions in New York and Chicago, in St. Louis and in 
Boston this winter, with one million men and women out of employment 
struggling for something to eat—not the riff-raff who never work, but 
those who are willing to work and are unable to find employment, and 
ask yourself, as a free born, honest thinking representative of the people, 
if you are justified in still continuing unrestricted immigration. 

“Our membership of fifty thousand English-speaking American work- 
ing men ask you to vote for the passage of the Immigration Bill, contain- 
ing the literacy test, over the President’s veto. 


“Respectfully yours, 
“DANIEL J. TOBIN, General President, 
“International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs.” 


We received answers from 236 congressmen pledging to vote for bill 
over President’s veto and from 15 congressmen, stating they could not do 
so as they were opposed to the test. 

As you undoubtedly know, at this time, the passing of the bill over 
the President’s veto was lost by a very small vote. It obtained a large ma- 
jority vote of the congressmen but it required a two-thirds vote to pass it 
over the President’s veto. A change of three votes would have been suffi- 
cient to make the Immigration Bill, containing the literacy test, a law, In the 
developments that obtained, President Gompers exposed the work of the 
enemies of the bill, when he showed, to the satisfaction of the public, that 
all large interests were paying considerable money for the defeat of the 
bill. Several large shipping companies were contributing, as well as 
manufacturers, coal operators, and representatives of the steel mills. The 
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above named interests were assisted by the representatives of the Jewish 
organizations of New York. The Socialist party stands opposed to the 
bill and one or two church organizations, and they all worked together to 
kill the so-called American Federation of Labor Immigration Bill, on the 
ground that the literacy test was un-American. Last year, even with 
the war on, we had almost seven hundred thousand immigrants come to 
this country. That perhaps accounts for the million men and women 
in the United States who are out of employment this winter. Still, we 
have men who are leaders in thought who want them to continue to come 
in and crowd us out. Any one who understands conditions in the old 
world today knows very well that educational conditions have changed 
considerably within the last twenty or thirty years. Congressman James 
Gallivan of South Boston led the fight in opposition to the bill, claiming 
that in the old days, when his father or grandfather came from Ireland, 
that if the literacy test was then a law, that one of his ancestors who is 
resopnsible for his existence would have found it impossible to land on 
our shores, thereby depriving this wonderful country of the wonderful 
genius of the wonderful Jim. But the chances are that this James Gal- 
livan, the leader of the opposition, has never seen conditions in Ireland 
and does not know that today you cannot find a child in that country 
who is not going to school more regularly than are the children of this 
country. There are no illiterates in the British Islands at the present 
time except those who are feeble-minded. A few years ago, the writer, 
while traveling through countries over there, found that the literacy test 
would have no effect whatever on those coming from Ireland, England or 
Scotland, and this is also true of progressive Germany, Sweden and Nor- 
way and all the countries sending desirable immigrants to our shores. 
But in Portugal, Southern Italy, in Hungary, and in Russia there is a large 
percentage of illiteracy and ignorance, and the low-grade immigrant is 
the only one who would possibly be shut-out by the application of the 
literacy test, which required that those desiring to come into this country 
should be able to read thirty words in their own language. However, the 
matter is now over and Bourke Cockran, Tammany Hall Corporation 
Democrat, may flap his wings and say that he was responsible for being 
able to convince President Wilson of the dangers of enacting such a bill 
into a law. ‘The matter will, however, come up in the next session of 
Congress and perhaps we will be able to do something to protect our 
starving thousands in this country against the influx of the absolutely 
ignorant, undesirable millions that are preparing to come to our country 
after the war is over. 





TO THE PURE ALL THINGS 
ARE PURE 


Marcus Aurelius, a Roman empe- 
ror of the second century, in his 
“Meditations,” said: 

“In the mind of him who is pure 
and good will be found neither cor- 
ruption nor defilement nor any ma- 
lignant taint. Unlike the actor 
who leaves the stage before his part 
is played, the life of such a man is 
complete whenever death may come. 
He is neither cowardly nor presum- 
ing; not enslaved to life nor indif- 


ferent to its duties; and in him is 
found nothing worthy of condemna- 
tion nor that which putteth to 
shame. 

“Test by a trial how excellent is 
the life of the good man;—the man 
who rejoices at the portion given 
him in the universal lot and abides 
therein content; just in all his ways 


and kindly minded to all men. This 


is moral perfection; to live each 
day as though it were the last; to 
be tranquil, sincere, yet not indif- 
ferent to one’s fate.” 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother-—Once more 
we are cunfronted with one of those 
“dear benevolent pussy-pawed, big- 
hearted” employers in Chicago, who 
can’t sleep nights for fear his em- 
ployes are not properly cared for, 
and he wants to do something for 
them. And if successful, will then 
want to do something to them. Oh, 
you men of labor, When are you 
going to “get off your foot?” When 
will you awake and rub the sleep 
out of your eyes enough to see 
around you? And see the shores 
of the past strewn with the wreck- 
age of unions gone to pieces on em- 
ployers’ propositions? And you, at 
least some of you, still fall for it. 
Why? Because some of you stand 
ready to sell your “birthright for a 
mess of pottage.” And some through 


ignorance. There are always a few 
whom the employer will send 
around with the needle to “shoot 


the dope” into you when they want 
to “pull off a little stunt.” And 
they will give a few the promise of 
promotion or a small increase in 
salary. And his “Judas” starts out 
to do his dirty work; and uses you 
and his and your organization as a 
stepping stone. And the reason so 
many of you fall under the influ- 
ence is because you don’t know. 
You have not attended your meet- 
ings; you have never heard of it; 
don’t know the danger of it; can see 
no harm, as you are pleased to put 
it, and you don’t, for the sleep is in 
your eyes and you fall. If you knew, 
or would take the trouble to find 
out, that for years the American 
Federation of Labor and every other 
labor body has gone on record as 
being against benevolent associa- 
tions bearing the name of “com- 
pany” because they are only “Union 


” 


busters,” and I invite contradiction 
backed up by facts. And we don’t 
want your benevolence, Mr. Em- 
ployer. We want wages and condi- 
tions; so when we go home we can 
hand the wife the pay envelope and 
say “here are my wages and not 
some employers’ benevolence.” And 
if Mr. Ward is so benevolent, why 
don’t he permit his men to be or- 
ganized outside of Chicago? Why 
the unfair circulars that flood the 
city during the baseball season? 
Why, because he has successfully 
defeated every effort to organize his 
workmen everywhere except in Chi- 
cago. And if I am not mistaken, 
and greatly so, the bakery drivers of 
Chicago have too much gray matter 
in their heads to be dazzled by him, 
dangling his benevolent association 
in front of their eyes. If they will 
write any labor man for an opinion 
or in any way investigate they can 
easily satisfy themselves that what 
I say is true. And I caution not 
only the Bakery Drivers, but every 
one of our members, to beware of 
any one of the “fifty-seven varie- 
ties” that are on the market. There 
is only one kind, it bears the label 
and will stand the wear. The only 
thing that ever got one dollar in- 
crease for you was your union. It 
has raised your wages, cut down 
your hours. Look about you and 
see for yourself, and then act ac- 
cordingly. W. A. NEER. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the reg- 
ular meeting of Local No. 208, 
Thursday night, I was instructed to 
write to you to ask you if you wish 
to join in the European Tour Con- 
test being held by the Labor Temple 
Association of Los Angeles of which 
you have probably heard. 
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Local No. 208 has decided to buy 
Labor Temple stock and intends to 
enter one of our international offi- 
cers as a contestant. After careful 
consideration we have chosen you 
for our candidate for that honor. 

Anxiously awaiting your favora- 
ble reply, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
PETER CARPENTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local No. 208. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—A _ few 
words we would like to have printed 
in the next monthly Journal. 

I am writing a few lines from 
Eastern, Mass., to let you know that 
Local No. 473 is still in existence. 
The game seems to be a hard one for 
the teamsters in this city, but a little 
hard work by a few of the brothers 
has kept’ our local going. Business 
being dull in this city, we are having 
a hard time to make rapid progress 
but still we gain a little every month. 
The non-union teamsters seem to 
expect the union ones to cook the 
bacon and they will eat, instead of 
joining our union and getting some- 
thing that will benefit them as well 
asus. General Organizer Jennings 
and Brother Murphy spoke at an 
open meeting a short while ago and 
caused the members to take a little 
more interest in our work. We are 
planning on a large meeting in the 
near future, which is going to open 
the eyes of the public of our pros- 
perous city a little more than we 


did in the excellent showing we 
made in the Labor Day parade. 
Our newly elected officers are 


brothers who have worked hard for 
our local and who are willing to 
work a little harder if they are 
called on. Our future looks like a 
prosperous and better standing in 
1915. 

With best wishes for the Interna- 
tional Magazine, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED L. CAISSE, 
Recording Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—It is with 
pleasure I write you these few lines 
to let you know that we are on a 
forward move again after the expe- 
rience of a very dull season in all 
the different lines of business in 
which our craft is engaged. Local 
No. 470 of the International has 
been hit pretty hard because of the 
business depression, but the lookout 
at the present writing is very favor- 
able for a betterment of business in 
the near future. 

I want to say that our new Execu- 
tive Board has been in office only 
six weeks, but for such a short time, 
in this large city, the employers and 
employes know that we are in their 
midst and that we are willing to as- 
sist in settling all differences that 
may arise between the employer and 
our members, as we have adjusted 
some very serious matters in this 
short time satisfactory to both par- 
ties. I would like to state that our 
new President is a very live wire. 
If you have any doubt, I extend to 
you an invitation when passing 
through our beautiful city to stop in 
our office and come in touch with 
the aforesaid wire and I am certain 
you will say it has a very strong 
current, and I would also say that 
the new administration is built up 
on the progressive plan and we are 
striving to work in harmony, one 
with the other, for the purpose of 
strengthening our local union and 
to better the conditions of our 
brother members. I would state 
that from the last quarterly report 
of our Trustees we are _ worth 
$4038.35, and this, after the depres- 
sion in business for the last four or 
five months and the heavy expense 
we were under. I think this is 
very good, but if we are able to keep 
the present rate of progress we are 
making, we will certainly double the 
worth of our local union. We have 
added a beneficial feature to our 
local union, and to which we are 
accepting our local members at a 
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cost of 25 cents per month, which 
will pay sick or accident benefits to 
the sum of $5.00 per week and a 
death benefit of $75.00. We are go- 
ing along nicely in this movement, 
with an efficient set of officers. I 
think, taking the situation as a 
whole, we have done exceedingly 
well in such a non-union city as this 
was when we organized thirty 
months ago. 

In closing this communication I 
wish to thank you for our local and 
to tell you that we as a body appre- 
ciate and accept and will abide by 
the counsel and wise advice we re- 
ceive from you from time to time, 
and wishing you, our General Pres- 
ident, our entire general executive 
board and our sister locals through- 
out the country a very prosperous 
year, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
FREDERICK M. SMITH, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 470. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Thank you 
very much for the kindly mention 
of me in the Journal, although I did 
only my duty as I saw it, and regret 
greatly that circumstances pre- 
vented my continuing a work I had 
learned to love, especially when 
there is so much to be done. Iam 
still a member of the union, as I 
have not decided whether I ought to 
take out an honorable withdrawal 
card or not. 

I believe organized labor is now, 
as it were, on the top of the hill, and 
it will take the finest of judgment in 
the way of leadership these times-to 
keep from going back down the hill 
the way we came up, or leaving the 
top and going forward. If the lat- 
ter, then our advance should be 
more rapid than it has been in the 
past. What is most needed, my ex- 
perience tells me, is to educate the 
great third party—the public—to the 
same aims of the organized worker. 
Another thing is to educate our 


young men—ignorance on union 
matters is great. For this reason, 
men who are educated in the move- 
ment and are good speakers are 
needed. I make it a rule to study 
some phase of the movement thor- 
oughly between meetings and in the 
good and welfare tell the boys about 
it, urging them to study for them- 
selves and to apply the knowledge 
then attained to their every-day life. 
I speak generally from six to ten 
minutes, not more. 

In 1904 our union was down and 
out. One dreary night about seven 
of the battered veterans promised 
each other to never let go until No. 
709 was again a good union. The 
result of our compact shows for it- 
self. The department store drivers 
are 100 per cent. organized and able 
now to reach out and help other 
drivers following the same craft. 
There are some things, however, 
necessary to keep the membership 
together. A fraternal spirit, I think, 
is the chief thing. Look after the 
sick or those who may be in trouble. 
A little from each member of a barn 
often tides over a suffering member 
at such times. Visit the sick, and 
if the worst comes, see to it that the 
dear one is put away properly.  Al- 
ways have a cheerful word for the 
member who works with you and 
be ready with good, wholesome ad- 
vice at all times. 

In the management of the finances 
of the union, there is one thing I 
should like to see inaugurated— 
that is, that the trustees audit the 
books once a quarter and see that 
every cent has been properly ac- 
counted for and a proper balance 
found. I believe also that the trus- 
tees should recommend the best 
way to build up the treasury of the 
union, and also in case of large ex- 
penditures should be the committee 
to advise the local union. I believe 
also that the open boycott should be 
dispensed with, and instead should 
go back to the original plan pursued 
when the boycott first started— 
speak the word of the unfair one in 
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secret. I also would like to see a 
higher per capita tax paid to the 
International and a death benefit 
established by the International. 

One more thing and I am done. I 
would like to see in the initiation 
ceremony some words changed and 
especially the word “perpetuate,” 
which is generally read perpetrate, 
and which sounds so stupid and 
meaningless. 

That the Teamsters’ Union may 
prosper far beyond our greatest ex- 
pectations is my wish and prayer, 
and now with best wishes for you 
and Brother Hughes, I am, 

Your friend and brother, 
GEORGE H. DENNY. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


which they are paid for. The hours 
of work were regulated somewhere 
about 1910. Prior to that time the 
men had longer hours and no day of 
rest. In fact, it has only been a 
few years since one day’s rest in a 
week has been conceded to any of 
the workmen of France. The street 
railway companies’ franchises ex- 
pired about the period of 1910. La- 
bor then took up the matter, and 
through strong agitation, forced 
the companies to grant better con- 
ditions in the new franchises that 
were given them, and in this way 
the present workday was estab- 
lished. The wages paid by the com- 
pany to the men on the Department 
of the Seine, one of the surface 
companies of Paris, is representa- 
tive of the wages paid in this city, 
the omnibus wages going a little 
higher. The employers start in on 
this system at 5 francs a day, or 
about $30 of our money per month. 
There are five classes in the tram 
force. When a man becomes regu- 
lar he goes into the fifth class and 
receives 165 francs a month. In 
the fourth class 175 francs a 
month. In the third class 185 


francs a month. In the second 
class 195 francs a month. In the 
first class 200 francs a month. A 
franc is 20 cents in United States 
money. A man cannot pass from 
one class to another until there is 
a vacancy in the higher class. 

The tramway men of France do 
not come under the old age benefits 
provided for certain classes of 
workmen by the government. 
Some of the companies have estab- 
lished old age pensions. Into these 
the employe pays 4 per cent. A 
man is required to work a certain 
length of time before becoming 
beneficiary, and if discharged or 
quit the service he would lose his 
benefits except the 4 per cent. that 
he had paid in. The workmen of 
France complain of the old age 
benefits the same as the workmen 
of Germany. They say it is used to 
prevent organization and then in 
the end many men do not get it. 

Paris, like all other European 
cities, has no night cars. The buses 
and cars are all provided for first 
and second class passengers. 


You wish to be perfect and to feel 
that you are so and under those con- 
ditions you would be at peace. But 
real peace in this existence must be 
attained with a full view of one’s 
own imperfections, neither slurred 
over nor tolerated, but on the con- 
trary, condemned to the full extent. 
Then one bears the humiliation of 
one’s frailty in peace, because there 
is no more clinging to self.—Fene- 
lon. 


But what a cruel thing is war, to 
separate and destroy families and 
friends, and mar the purest joy and 
happiness God has granted us in 
this world; to fill our hearts with 
hatred instead of love for our 
neighbors, and to devastate the fair 
face of the beautiful world.—Robert 
E. Lee. 





